CHAPTER X

THE  RELIGIOUS  SIDE

WUITTITCR, as has already been seen, *was born and
brought np in the Society of Friends, of whieh he
always remained a faithful member. In trying to
solve the problem, how far he felt himself strictly
bound by the usages of his Society, the following
anecdote., as told by Mr. Piekard, is suggestive. On
the night before the burning of Pennsylvania Hall in
1838, in Philadelphia, as an autislavery headquarters,
there occurred the. marriage of Angelina Grimk6 to
Theodore I). Weld, both being afterwards prominent
antislavery reformers. Miss (Mmkd was a South Car-
olina Quakeress, who had liberated her own slaves, and
was thenceforward known far and wide as an anti-
slavery lecturer, but her proposed husband was not a
Quaker. At the time of her wedding, Whittier, who
then edited the Frwrntw, was invited to attend; but
as she was marrying "out. of society," ho did not think
it fitting that he should be present at the ceremony.
He nevertheless reconciled it with his conscience to
escort a young lady to the door, and to call on the
wedded pair, next day, with a congratulatory poem.1
This fairly indicates the hold his early religions
training had xxpon him, when the question was one of
outward observances alone.

In reading, not merely Whitticr's meditative and
spiritual poems, but the very texts and preludes which

i Picfcard's " Whittier," I. 235.
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